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recognizes the girl who killed herself for him. He also dreams
that he finds a five-year-old girl deserted in a corridor and
takes her to his room. She turns her face to him and opens
her arms. He cries, "Ah, accursed one," raising his hand
against her. But at that moment he wakes up. Then, in a
fit of fever and disgust, he goes out into the street and com-
mits suicide.
Marmeladov, Sonia, Dunia, Svidrigailov, Luzhin, all the
scoundrels, cynics and unfortunates who surround the tower-
ing figure of Raskolnikov, bear their justification in them-
selves. They realize their degradation. And in the eyes of
Dostoevsky, only the judges deserve to be judged. The
vilest thing on earth is a man without desire, a dry mind, the
proud intellectual. There is no crime that deprives its author
of the right to be forgiven. Love and humility can save
everyone, and human love must be humble.
Dostoevsky has been accused of describing only monsters
and neurotics, and called "the hospital muse/' and "a cruel
talent." Doctor Chizh, the great expert on Dostoevsky, thinks
that one-quarter of Dostoevsky's characters are neurotics:
he counts six of them in Crime and Punishment, two in The
Brothers Kara?nazov, six in The Possessed, four in The Idiot,
and four in The Adolescent.
True enough, Raskolnikov is continually "trembling with
fever" or "seized with delirium," Svidrigailov has voluptuous
and terrifying hallucinations, Marmeladov is on the threshold
of delirium tremens, Catherina Ivanovna is in the last stage of
consumption, and more generally, as Svidrigailov has it, all
St. Petersburg "is a city of half-mad people."
At first glance we seem to have nothing in comm'on with
these disconcerting characters, yet they attract us like the